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TO  MY  CONSTITUENTS. 


The  time  of  my  present  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  nearly  expired.  It  will  soon  devolve  upon  you  to  se¬ 
lect  my  successor. 

In  advance  of  any  discussion  on  that  subject,  and  in  response 
to  many  kind  letters  warmly  urging  me  again  to  present  myself 
before  you  for  the  high  and  honorable  post  held  by  me  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  known  my  fixed  purpose 
to  retire  to  private  life. 

My  entrance  into  the  last  canvass  for  Congress  resulted  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  which  are  well  understood  by  you.  My  interest,  my 
wishes,  and  my  cherished  and  known  arrangements  stood  opposed 
to  the  urgent  and  unanimous  solicitations  of  my  party  friends  to 
become  their  standard  bearer.  In  this  conflict  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  request  and  the  wish  of  so  many  worthy 
men,  who  had  sustained  me  so  cheerfully  and  so  firmly  in  former 
contests,  and  who  were  entitled  to  my  warmest  gratitude.  On 
the  altar  of  a  higher  duty  and  a  higher  obligation,  I  sacrificed 
my  own  personal  ends  and  desires,  and  conformed  my  course  to 
suit  their  views.  But  I  made  known  then  my  determination  at 
the  close  of  this  term  to  retire  from  Congress.  Duty  to  myself 
and  family,  as  well  as  inclination,  constrains  me  to  observe  that 
resolution. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  you,  guided  by  feelings  of  personal 
kindness  and  partiality,  who  desire,  amidst  the  excitement  through 
which,  we  are  passing,  to  make  some  manifestation  of  your  con¬ 
fidence  and  approbation  of  my  conduct.  To  all  such,  let  me  ap¬ 
peal  and  assure  them,  that  the  most  acceptable  service  they  can 
now  do  for  me  is  to  leave  me  to  the  quiet  I  seek  around  my  own 
fireside.  As  a  private  citizen,  I  will  unite  with  them  with  my 
whole  heart  in  upholding  our  cause,  in  maintaining  our  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  and  our  true  interests,  under  the  lead  of  any  true 
and  faithful  candidate  they  may  choose  to  select. 

While  I  feel  my  friends  ought  not,  and  will  not  complain  of  my 
withdrawal,  and  my  political  enemies  cannot  with  any  fairness 
or  candor  misrepresent  my  course  or  my  motives,  yet  having  been 
so  long  your  representative,  and  having  triumphantly  passed,  by 
your  support,  through  so  many  trials,  I  regret  that  our  relations 
are  about  to  change  at  a  time  when  so  much  gloom  and  appre¬ 
hension  cloud  and  depress  the  public  mind,  and  when  the  coun- 
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sels  of  our  safest  and  wisest  advisers  are  so  much  confused  and 
divided. 

The  preservation  and  continuance  of  this  Union  is  an  object  of 
deep  anxiety  to  every  American  citizen.  We  have  all  been 
taught  from  earliest  childhood  to  cherish  it — to  watch  over  and 
guard  it  as  a  boon  of  inestimable  value.  Under  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  Union,  our  progress  has  far  outstripped  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  calculations  of  the  patriotic  men  of  other  days.  Three 
score  and  ten  years  ago,  we  were  weak  and  poor,  and  of  no  re¬ 
pute  ;  now  we  are  powerful,  rich,  honored,  and  contesting  for  the 
first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  civilization,  in  in¬ 
telligence,  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  improvements,  in 
the  amount  of  individual  prosperity  and  wealth,  we  are  surpassed 
by  no  other  people.  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  picture, 
that  good  men  fall  down  and  worship  this  “  glorious  Union”  as 
the  highest  God  of  their  political  idolatry.  But  in  so  doing  they 
overlook  the  cause  in  their  admiration  of  the  effect ;  they  praise 
the  picture,  while  they  forget  the  artist.  The  creature  is  wor¬ 
shipped,  while  the  creator  is  never  remembered. 

This  Union  was  formed  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  or 
league  between  the  different  sovereign  States.  The  objects  of 
that  Constitution  were  “to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.”  The  powers  conferred  by  it  upon  a  central  Federal 
Government  were  specified  trusts  to  be  exerted  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  above  named  objects.  And  so  long  as  that 
Government  moves  within  its  prescribed  orbit,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  doing  justice  to  all,  insuring  domestic  tranquility  to  all, 
providing  for  the  common  defence  of  all,  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  States,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  without 
grudge  or  vituperation,  thus  securing  the  blessings  of  equal  lib¬ 
erty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  so  long  would  my  heart¬ 
strings  grapple  and  cling  around  that  Government  and  that 
Union,  and  I  would  desire  no  more  honorable  death  than  to  lay 
down  my  life  in  its  defence.  But  whenever  that  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  “  shall  become  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
power  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.” 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  that  man  who  cherishes  and 
avows  an  unqualified  devotion  to  the  Union  without  condition, 
under  all  circumstances,  deserves  to  be  discarded  from  your  con¬ 
fidence  ;  indeed,  he  is  as  much  the  enemy  of  our  true  interests 
and  of  the  country  as  he  who  openly  avows  hostility  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  form  of  Government,  and  seeks  its  overthrow  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  its  legitimate  action. 
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It  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  it  is  not  less  desirable 
to  preserve  intact  our  rights.  When  the  Union  is  maintained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  our  rights,  it  wwks  oppression  ;  and  when 
any  people  tamely  submit  to  oppression,  they  are  prepared 
for  a  master.  There  never  has  been  a  nation  so  prepared  for 
the  yoke  who  has  not  found  the  tyrant  ready  to  throw  the  mana¬ 
cles  upon  their  limbs.  No  free  government  can  long  exist  in 
peace  without  doing  justice ;  and  the  Union  can  only  secure  the 
hearts  of  the  country  by  dealing  equally  between  the  several 
States,  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  and  every  citizen.  And  if 
by  insisting  upon  our  rights,  the  Union  is  endangered,  so  let  it 
be ;  if  the  nerve  of  the  aggressor  is  stronger  and  stouter  than 
that  of  the  aggrieved,  let  him  who  yields  be  accounted  a  dastard. 
But  a  people  who  exert  an  eternal  vigilance  over  their  rights,  and 
who  have  the  courage  ever  to  assert  them,  can  never  be  enslaved. 
Such  do  I  regard  the  people  of  this  country.  They  may  differ  as 
to  what  are  their  rights — they  may  dispute  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  deprived  of  them  by  any  given  measure  or  law ; 
and  owing  to  this  difference  they  may  differ  as  to  remedies.  But 
let  us  be  once  agreed  what  are  our  rights,  and  how  far  they  have 
been  disregarded  and  violated,  and  what  we  shall  do  in  the  way 
of  resistance  or  remedy  will  suggest  itself  to  each  and  every 
mind.  Having  a  common  object  in  view,  we  will  pursue  the 
same  great  end  with  firmness  and  unanimity. 

The  cry  lately  raised  in  Mississippi  about  Union  and  Disunion, 
is  not  the  issue  which  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  called  upon  to 
decide.  These  are  merely  the  juggler’s  talisrnanic  words  to  di¬ 
vert  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Without  any  agreement  on 
the  premises,  it  is  sought  to  drive  your  minds  on  to  conclusions. 
The  public  intelligence  will  detect  and  expose  a  trick  so  shallow, 
and  a  device  so  transparent. 

The  true  issue  for  you  to  decide  is,  whether  the  late  action  of 
Congress,  variously  denominated  by  friends,  “the  compromise,”  “the 
adjustment,”  “the  settlement,”  “the  peace  measures,”  has  done  you 
justice.  Has  it  secured  your  rights?  Has  it  tended  to  insure 
domestic  tranquility?  Has  it  provided  for  your  defence,  and  pro¬ 
moted  your  welfare?  Have  they,  in  short,  secured  “those  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty”  transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers?  And  though 
you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  late  proceedings  of 
Congress  affecting  our  institutions  were  fraudulent,  unjust,  de¬ 
structive  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  Government,  and  portentous  of 
our  overthrow,  yet  you  may  counsel  non-resistance  to  these  mea¬ 
sures  as  a  less  evil,  owing  to  our  own  divisions,  than  open  resist¬ 
ance  ;  that  “  it  is  better  to  bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of.”  Still,  what  must  be  your  judgment 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  industriously  labored  to  fasten 
those  laws  upon  the  country? 
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Mississippi  has  had  her  share  of  party  rancor  and  party  vindic¬ 
tiveness,  in  times  gone  by.  But  we  were  divided  on  questions 
which  affected  the  policy  of  the  country  alone  ;  and  the  decision^ 
however  made,  was  the  voice  of  the  majority,  which  challenged 
our  cheerful  acquiesence.  On  the  subject  of  slaver}^,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  there  was  a  general  unity  of  sentiment  and  feeling  with 
both  parties. 

We  all  held  that  the  States  were  equal  in  rights  and  privileges, 
and  were  entitled  to  an  equal  protection  in  their  enjoyment ;  that 
the  Constitution  recognised  property  in  slaves ;  that  the  territory 
was  the  common  property  of  all  the  States ;  and  the  citizens  of 
each  had  a  right  of  settlement  in  any  common  territory  with  his 
property ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
protect  him  in  the  possession  of  his  property ;  that  territorial  gov¬ 
ernments  should  be  passed,  securing  these  rights  to  all  who  might 
choose  to  emigrate  to  the  country. 

These  were  once  the  unanimous  opinions  of  our  people.  To 
insist  upon  their  adoption  was,  then,  both  duty  and  patriotism. 
No  compromise  was  deemed  admissible  by  us,  but  the  division  of 
the  country  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  the  Missouri  parallel  of  36° 
30'.  But,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  North  rejected  all  compro¬ 
mise,  so  as  to  leave  not  an  inch  of  the  territory  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  South,  then  that  true  and  gallant  band  that  fell  back 
upon  their  and  your  constitutional  rights,  and  struck  even  till  they 
were  cloven  down,  were  denominated  ultraists,  extremists,  and 
disunionists.  The  cry  was  first  raised  at  the  North  ;  it  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  South,  and  shamefully  repeated  there.  These  words 
were  placed  in  your  mouths.  What  could  have  prompted  the 
firm  and  noble  action  of  this  band  of  patriots,  but  fidelity  to  you 
and  fidelity  to  the  South  ?  All  the  rewards  of  ambition  lay  along 
the  path  which  betrayed  you,  but  conciliated  your  enemies. 
These  men  are  to  be  condemned  for  their  zeal  in  vour  defence. 
Pledges  are  circulated  and  signed  by  those  in  high  places,  that 
every  man  is  to  be  drn^en  from  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  unless 
he  bows  his  proud  spirit,  and  says  he  is  satisfied  with  the  late 
measures  which  passed  Congress. — [See  note  at  end.']  Republics 
are  said  to  be  ungrateful,  but  the  South  can  never  be  guilty  of 
an  ingratitude  which  will  cover  her  with  shame  ;  and  this  will  be 
her  sin  when  she  casts  from  her  confidence  those  who  have  been 
her  truest  friends  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need.  Forget  them, 
dishonor  or  discredit  them,  you  cannot.  As  soon  would  I  expect 
you  to  despise  a  noble  action  of  self-sacrifice  for  your  country’s 
good,  or  to  spurn  from  your  presence  the  friend  who  had  extin¬ 
guished  the  torch  with  which  the  incendary  had  sought  to  fire 
your  dwelling.  No,  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  you  will 
cherish  and  point  to  them  as  your  jewels.  It-  will  be  unnatural 
to  do  otherwise.  You  may  differ  from  them,  and  content  your¬ 
selves  with  less  security  for  your  rights  than  they  demanded,  yet 
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your  sympathies  are  with  them,  and  you  despise  the  anti-slavery 
fanaticism  which  triumphed  over  them.  Should  the  want  of 
union  in  the  South  force  you  to  submit  to  measures  you  abhor,  it 
remains  for  you  to  “  set  your  house  in  order,  not  to  die,  but  to 
live.’’  To  that  end  you  must  begin  by  placing  faithful  sentinels 
on  the  tower  of  your  liberties  for  the  future. 

Let  us,  in  a  cursory  manner,  recur  to  those  measures  of  which 
we  have  a  right  to  complain. 

The  area  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  lying  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  526,078  square  miles. 
This  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  area  covered  by  the  original 
thirteen  States,  which  is  only  327,053  square  miles.  Could  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  have  been  extended  over  it,  204,383 
square  miles  lay  south,  and  321,695  square  miles  north  of  that 
parallel.  The  South  proposed  this  division,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  North.  The  South  next  proposed  to  give  the  people  in¬ 
habiting  the  country  territorial  governments,  with  no  protection 
for  the  property  of  their  emigrants  save  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution.  This  was  considered  an  extreme  concession.  The 
North  refused  unless  the  South  was  wholly  excluded  from  the 
country  by  means  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  North  controlled 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  the  South  then  held  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  Senate,  and  could  effectually  check  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  question  when  Gen.  Taylor  was 
invested  with  the  Presidential  robes.  Honor  and  party  success 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  an  exposure  of  his  true  opinion 
on  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  idea  was  then  conceived  at  Wash¬ 
ington  of  doing  by  indirection  what  could  not  be  done  directly — 
of  sacrificing  the  South,  yet  apparently  adopting  her  doctrines. 

Southern  politicians  had  admitted  that  a  people,  in  forming  a 
State  Government,  had  an  unqualified  right  to  admit  or  to  reject 
slavery.  This  doctrine  is  correct,  but  it  is  based  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  there  was  a  people  organized  into  a  political  commu¬ 
nity  to  form  such  a  government,  and  that  they  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  territory  on  which  a  State  was 
sought  to  be  erected,  had  been  previously. open  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  with  their  property.  No  one 
of  these  pre-requisites  existed  in  the  case  of  California. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme 
invented  by  the  designing  around  him,  sent  out  his  confidential 
agent,  and  advised  the  adventurers  from  all  nations  in  California 
to  form  a  State  Government.  In  obedience  to  the  proclamation 
of  an  officer  of  our  own  army,  delegates  were  appointed,  met  in 
convention,  and  formed  a  State  Constitution.  Every  delegate 
living  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  was  in  favor  of  a  Territori¬ 
al  Government.  But  a  majority  of  Congress  was  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  excluding  the  South  from  the  whole  territory ;  and  in 
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order  to  conciliate  that  majority,  and  enlist  their  active  and  effi¬ 
cient  support,  it  was  believed  to  be  necessary  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  It  was  done,  and  in  Congress  the 
spoliation  was  consummated.  California,  embracing  153,000 
square  miles  in  her  limits,  an  area  nearly  equal  to  four  such 
States  as  New  York,  covering  1,110  miles  of  sea- coast,  was 
ad:mitted  as  a  State,  because  she  excluded  the  South  from  all 
that  vast  country,  and  cut  her  off  from  all  ingress  in  that  direction 
into  the  vast  interior. 

Here  was  a  gross  insulting  fraud,  in  derogation  of  Southern 
rights,  carried  out  in  opposition  to  the  known  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  territory  residing  south  of  the  36°  30'  latitude. 

It  is  no  palliation  to  say  Congress  had  the  power  to  admit  new 
States,  and  thefefore  the  Constitution  was  not  violated.  The 
concession  might  be  made,  yet  that  fact  rather  aggravates  the 
wrong — just  as  it  would  be  an  aggravation  to  deprive  me  of  my 
property  by  means  of  a  judgment  obtained  by  fraud  and  perjury, 
instead  of  open  robbery.  The  injustice  effected  under  the  forms 
of  law  would  never  reconcile  me  to  its  perpetration  though 
forced  to  submit. 

In  the  dismemberment  of  Texas,  the  South  was  wronged.  To 
obtain  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  was  required 
to  agree  that  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  all  her  ter¬ 
ritory  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  This  division  of  a 
sovereign  State  was  in  itself  an  outrage,  demanded  to  appease 
the  anti-slavery ynror  of  the  North.  But  this  was  not  enough; 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  known  to  command  all  the 
country  west  and  intermediate  before  reaching  California.  And 
although  this  Government  had  been  involved  in  a  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  because  she  claimed  for  Texas  the  country  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
yet  a  dispute  was  raised  as  to  her  boundary  after  Mexico  had 
been  silenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  compromisers  was  to  buy  out  more  than  87,000  square 
miles  of  her  territory  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  The  true 
friends  of  the  South,  after  a  gallant  contest,  defeated  that  surren¬ 
der,  ,  It  was  then  proposed  to  buy  out  44,000  square  miles  at  the 
price  of  $10,000,000.  This  proposition  prevailed  in  Congress, 
and  Texas  has  agreed  to  part  with  her  territory,  and  the  South 
will  have  to  pay  the  largest  share  of  the  consideration  money. 

It  is  true  the  country  belonged  to  Texas,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
Texas  was  bound  in  good  faith  and  honor  to  hold  all  the  country, 
south  of  36°  30'  subject  to,  the  settlement  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  who  had  been  her  earliest  and  truest  friends,  and  who  were 
ready  to  make  a  common  cause  with  her  in  defending  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  her  territory.  It  now  seems  that  the  faithful  advocacy  of 
her  rights  by  the  true  spirits  of  the  South  was  used  by  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  Texas  as  a  mere  means  of  extorting  a  large  price  for  the 
country.  The  money  of  the  United  States  is  used  to  curtail  the 
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extent  of  Southern  territory,  to  humiliate  her  pride,  and  Texas 
assents.  I  contemplate  the  whole  proceeding  with  mortification  ; 
but  it  is  all  now  matter  of  history,  and  can  never  be  amended. 

In  the  Territorial  bills  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  our  complaint 
against  Congress  consists  of  an  act  of  omission,  not  of  commis¬ 
sion,  in  a  refusal  to  protect  us  in  the  possession  of  our  property 
in  slaves.  Non-intervention  is  nonsense  unless  it  removes  all  in¬ 
tervention  which  interferes  in  any  way  in  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  a  constitutional  right.  As  an  extreme  concession,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  South  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Clayton  compro¬ 
mise,  which  left  the  people  of  the  South  to  assert  their  uncon¬ 
trolled  constitutional  rights  in  the  Territories.  But  this  move¬ 
ment  was  made  while  we  had  the  Pacific  coast  open  to  us,  and 
we  were  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  admission  of  California,  and  the  selling  out  all  the  upper 
country  of  Texas,  being  thus  dedicated  to  freesoilism,  made  non¬ 
intervention  for  the  intermediate  country  an  absurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  perversion. 

In  my  own  course,  I  made  a  distinction  between  the  bills  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  I  voted  for  the  one  and  against  the  other, 
because  the  omission  to  extend  a  rightful  protection  to  our  people 
was  more  flagrant  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  In  New 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  laws  excluding  slavery  had  been  de  facto 
enforced.  The  people,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  formed  a  State  constitution,  preparatory  to 
admission  into  the  Union ;  and  in  that,  like  California,  they  had 
excluded  slavery  to  accommodate  a  Congressional  majority.  It 
was  different  in  Utah.  In  that  Territory  no  Mexican  law  had 
ever  been  enforced,  the  people  were  all  American  citizens,  and 
when  assembled  to  petition  Congress  for  a  Government  they  had 
not  insulted  the  feelings  of  the  South,  by  adopting  any  resolution 
for  her  exclusion.  It  was  also  well  established  that  there  were 
many  Southerners  then  residing  in  the  Territory  holding  their 
negroes  as  property,  and  they  were  undisturbed  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  These  were  the  inducements  with  me  to  vote  for  a  law 
which  omitted  to  secure  for  the  South  the  full  measure  of  her 
rights. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  the  greater  insult  and  injury  to  the  South,  because  there  was 
no  abuse  of  the  trade  here,  and  because  of  the  great  leading  ob¬ 
jects  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  law.  Its  first  great  pur¬ 
pose  was,  to  condemn  and  stigmatize,  by  a  national  vote,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  slaves  from  one  owner  to  another  upon  slave  soil.  Its 
second  great  end  was  to  establish  a  precedent  for  emancipation. 
And  I  do  know  the  bill  could  never  have  been  passed  unless  it 
had  worked  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  ;  and  thus,  under  the 
pretext  of  suppressing  a  nuisance,  they  work  the  destruction  of 
the  property. 
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While  this  bill  was  before  Congress,  one  vote  was  taken,  which 
shows  the  spirit  of  the  North.  There  is  no  adequate  law  of  this 
District  for  the  punishment  of  negro  stealing  ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary,  no  Northern  Senator  voted  for  the  amendment  ex¬ 
cept  those  noble  Romans,  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  and  Sturgeon, 
of  Pennsylvania.  No  Northern  Representative  gave  the  same 
vote,  except  McClernard,  of  Illinois,  and  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  deserve  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  the  people 
of  the  South  for  their  devotion  to  justice  and  constitutional  right. 
This  refusal  to  punish  negro  stealing  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  to  increase  the  confidence  in  this  property, 
and  no  direct  recognition  of  it  was  to  be  given  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

To  stop  our  just  complaints  for  the  aggressions  enumerated,  it 
is  said  the  fugitive  slave  bill  was  passed.  But  why  was  this  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  surrender  of  the  runaway  was  expressly  one  of  the 
compromises  in  the  Constitution  of  1789.  The  law  of  1793  was 
ample  and  sufficient  for  the  enforcement  of  this  right  among  a 
people  willing  to  keep  good  faith,  and  to  comply  with  their  con¬ 
stitutional  obligations.  But  divers  State  Legislatures  had  nulli¬ 
fied  this  law,  and  these  States  were  in  the  Union,  having  rendered 
null  and  of  no  effect  a  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States. 
This  nullification  was  in  favor  of  the  negro  fugitive,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  sympathisers  made  such  nullification  commendable.  A 
new  law  became  necessary.  A  small  band  of  generous,  patriotic 
Democrats  from  the  North  united  with  the  South  in  passing  this 
new  law. 

But,  one  State  has  already  nullified  this  new  law,  and  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North  is  against  its  enforcement.  Long 
before  we  have  anything  more  to  compromise  with,  a  new  edition 
of  this  law  will  be  needed.  Although  I  feel  that  the  present  po¬ 
sition  of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  has  caused  these  North¬ 
ern  invaders  to  hold  their  breath  and  keep  quiet,  with  the  hope 
that  the  wounded  and  restless  spirits  of  the  South  may  be  put 
down  under  the  cry  of  disunion,  and  that  that  region  shall  become 
intoxicated  with  exultant  joy  and  pride  at  having  saved  the  Union 
from  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  striking  for  the  rights  of  the 
South,  yet  I  know  this  anti-slavery  feeling  will  be  onward  till  the 
whole  power  of  this  Government  shall  be  wielded  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  slavery. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  been  here,  and  have  watched 
the  progress  of  abolitionism.  It  has  grown  stronger,  more  daring, 
and  more  insolently  aggressive,  each  and  every  succeeding  year. 
Flushed  with  thqir  late  success,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  cause 
is  dead,  or  that  all  effort  is  now  to  cease.  What  have  they,  the 
abolitionists,  gained  1  and  what  is  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
whole  North  ? 
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1st.  The  free  use  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  from  which  they 
can  empty  upon  the  South  their  loathsome  and  insulting  abuse  of 
our  institutions. 

2d.  Slavery  is  forever  excluded  from  the  whole  Pacific  coast, 
and  that  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

3d.  Believing  that  Mexican  law  excludes  slavery  from  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  (and  there  is  unanimity  with  the  whole  North 
on  this  subject,  and  a  sufficient  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  same, 
prevails  in  the  South,  to  prevent  emigration  from  that  section,) 
it  follows  that  the  South  is  effectually  excluded  from  all  the 
vast  territories  now  owned  by  the  United  States,  embracing  an 
area  of  1,900,000  square  miles,  except  a  narrow  strip  of  land  west 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  and  in  order  to  hamper  us,  this  whole 
country  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  has  already  been  granted 
in  lee  simple,  to  certain  Indian  tribes,  who  are  guarantied  its  per¬ 
petual  possession. 

4th.  It  is  almost  a  unanimous  feeling  and  sentiment  in  the 
North,  that  slavery  is  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  abated ;  and  the  late  action  of  Congress  has  fixed  the 
limits  to  its  further  progress,  and  has  announced  to  the  South  the 
unalterable  will  of  the  North,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther, 
and  within  thy  present  confines,  thou  art  doomed  to  live  and  die. 

5th.  Congress  has  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  certain  cases,  and  the  country  is  called  upon  to  acquiesce.  The 
principle  and  the  power  being  established,  time  and  the  temper 
of  the  country  must  alone  determine  the  propriety  of  further 
action. 

6th.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  released  for 
the  future,  from  all  responsibility  for  this  institution  in  every  shape 
whatever.  Thus  a  common  government  will  become  our  enemy, 
instead  of  our  friend. 

7th.  By  the  admission  of  California,  the  South  is  thrown  into  a 
minority  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Government.  All  the  pro¬ 
tection  she  receives,  is  owing  to  the  forbearance  of  the  North 
alone.  The  ruling  doctrine  of  the  hour  is,  that  the  majority  of 
the  nation  must  control  in  all  things ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  submit  and  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  that  majority 
on  all  subjects.  The  helplessness  of  our  condition  is  still  more 
apparent  when  we  consider  how  soon  Minesota,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  will  become  States. 

8th.  The  tendency  of  every  thing  at  Washington  is  to  Federal¬ 
ism  and  consolidation.  The  astounding  increase  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  expenditures  of  the  General  Government, 
the  enlargement  of  Executive  patronage,  and  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  Government,  give  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  such  grandeur  and  power,  as  to  attract  all  eyes, 
and  enlist  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  in  every  direction.  The 
centripetal  attraction  of  the  Government  is  the  strongest  force  of 


the  age.  States  are  comparatively  weak  and  insignificant,  and 
the  power  of  a  State  now  is  a  constant  theme  of  ridicule. 

9th.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  the  North,  have  encouraged  these  assaults  and 
aggressions  upon  the  South,  because  there  was  found  the  great 
agricultural  interest  that  refused  to  favor  class  legislation,  con¬ 
ferring  bounties  upon  one  pursuit,  and  burdens  upon  another. 

And  now  that  they  have  triumphed,  they  are  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  Congress  for  their  reward.  Some  having  seen  the 
mischievous  spirit  they  have  raised,  give  signs  of  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  relent,  and  would  now  quell  the  storm  which  is  bearing  us 
down.  But  their  feeble  and  indecisive  efforts,  are  futile  and  un¬ 
availing.  Those  who  doubt  and  hesitate,  will  be  cast  aside,  and 
the  bold  and  unscrupulous  demagogues  of  the  North  will  ride  out 
and  direct  the  whirlwind. 

In  view  of  the  late  action  of  Congress  affecting  the  institution 
of  slavery,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Northern  States  on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
true  line  of  conduct  which  duty  to  herself  and  a  sound  policy 
would  dictate  to  Mississippi. 

If  the  South  could  unite  in  any  course  of  action  we  could  effect 
all  that  is  desirable.  But  of  that  union  I  now  despair. 

We  cannot  unite  in  endorsing  the  late  compromise  measures. 
It  is  certain  that  the  South  can  never  unite  to  ratify  the  wrong 
she  has  suffered ;  she  can  never  lick  the  hand  that  has  dealt  her 
the  dishonorable  blow,  nor  justify,  much  less  reward  or  applaud, 
those  among  us  who  have  co-operated  in  its  infliction.  Indeed, 
nothing  would  so  much  promote  the  policy  of  future  federal  ag¬ 
gression  as  a  ratification  of  the  late  aggression. 

We  can  never  unite  in  making  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  the  great 
leader  of  the  South,  or  in  regarding  him  as  the  unyielding  defen¬ 
der  of  the  integrity  of  our  institutions.  He  is  the  author  of  nearly 
all  the  measures  by  which  the  South  has  been  despoiled  of  her 
territorial  rights.  His  position  is  undisguised  and  well-known. 
He  is  inimical  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  is  anxious  to  see 
it  abolished.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  slaveholding  limits,  he  has  sought  to 
reconcile  to  his  support  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North. 
His  policy,  carried  out,  would  work  the  ruin  of  the  South,  socially, 
industrially,  and  politically;  because  the  maintenance  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  slave  labor,  as  now  existing  among  us,  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  development  of  her  wealth  and  resources.  The  labor 
of  the  black  race,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  white  race,  forms 
an  industrial  system,  as  it  now  exists,  the  best  adapted  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  to  our  own  soil,  climate,  and  procluctions,  while  it  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  advancement  of  which  both  races  are  suscepti¬ 
ble.  I  believe  it  exists  by  Divine  appointment,  consistent  with 
the  laws  and  precepts  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  recognized  by 
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our  Savior  and  his  Apostles,  and  guarantied  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  duty  and  pa¬ 
triotism  to  maintain  the  system  as  it  came  to  us  from  our  fathers. 

We  can  never  unite  in  support  of  a  Whig  Administration  which 
is  characterized  only  by  great  zeal  and  anxiety  to  have  the  laws 
observed  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  by  great  hesitancy 
and  culpable  inefficiency  in  enforcing  the  law  north  of  that  line; 
as  also  by  efforts  to  obtain  from  Congress  protective  tariffs  and 
profligate  expenditures.  Therefore  we  can  never  unite  in  a  Union 
party,  because  it  was  well  known  that  to  this  complexion  that 
party  would  come  at  last.  The  very  formation  of  that  associa¬ 
tion  was  designed  to  crush  the  truest  champions  of  the  South,  to 
destroy  the  Democratic  Party,  and  to  betray  the  unsuspecting 
and  well-meaning  among  them,  into  the  ranks  of  a  party  which 
has  never  been  wedded  to  any  name  longer  than  it  was  fashion¬ 
able. 

We  can  never  unite  in  regarding  our  exclusion  from  all  our 
vast  territories,  and  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  certain  cases, 
by  Congress,  in  this  District,  as  nothing  worthy  of  complaint,  and 
then  agree  to  dissolve  “this  glorious  Union”  upon  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850. 

Upon  these  points  or  terms  we  can  never  agree.  There  are 
others  upon  which  I  fear  we  will  never  come  to  any  agreement. 

We  will  not  unite  in  demanding  some  additional  constitutional 
guarantee  for  our  future  safety  and  protection,  though  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  the  South  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  States  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Government ; 
and  the  future  prospect  makes  our  condition  still  more  hopeless. 
I  fear  the  South  can  never  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  a  wall  of  defence  for  our  security  and  well-being 
till  it  is  too  late,  and  she  is  weighed  down  with  the  fetters  thrown 
around  her. 

We  will  not  unite  in  insisting  and  demanding  that  our  rights 
of  property  and  equality  as  now  secured  by  the  Constitution  as  it 

is,  shall  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the  Federal  Government, 
because  that  position  would  necessarily  bring  us  in  conflict  with 
party  leaders ;  and  it  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  desert  our 
sectional  rights  than  to  be  suspected  of  party  disloyalty. 

We  will  not,  I  fear,  unite  in  the  call  of  a  convention  of  all  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  with  feelings  of  shame  and  sorrow,  I  avow 

it.  Such  an  assemblage,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  first  in¬ 
telligence  and  greatest  weight  of  character  among  us,  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  their  action  to  them  for  approval  or  disapproval, 
would  certainly  be  safe,  patriotic,  useful,  and  worthy  of  all  confi¬ 
dence.  A  common  interest,  a  common  danger,  a  common  honor 
and  safety,  and  a  common  destiny,  would  indeed  make  such  a 
council  eminently  proper.  But  it  is  really  mortifying  to  find  so 
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many  Southern  men  afraid  to  trust  the  people  of  all  the  slave¬ 
holding  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention,  whose  sole  ob¬ 
ject  it  would  be  to  consult  what,  if  anything,  is  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  our  own  people.  Are  they 
afraid  that  the  people  should  canvass  their  own  rights  and  honor  ? 
Why  doubt  the  people  ?  Even  if  the  past  aggressions  have  been 
perpetrated  with  impunity  and  success,  is  it  not  becoming  in  us 
to  consider  and  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  future  aggression. 
That  aggression,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  past,  will  inevitably 
come.  To  hide  our  eyes  from  the  prospect,  or  to  shrink  in  apathy 
and  fear  from  the  danger,  would  be  unworthy  of  a  free  and  intel¬ 
ligent  people.  Even  the  States  which  have  submitted  to  recent 
injuries  have  announced  their  determination  to  submit  to  no  more. 

The  evil  lies  in  our  public  men.  The  North  has  the  offices 
and  the  honors  for  distribution,  and  many  politicians  of  the  South 
believe  that  a  Southerner  must  be  untrue  to  his  own  household 
and  his  own  section  to  obtain  favor  on  a  national  theatre. 

Thus  divided  upon  what  we  cannot  do,  and  what  we  will  not 
do,  I  despair.  All  hope  of  resistance  to  the  late  measures  which 
passed  Congress,  to  any  satisfactory  end,  is  gone.  I  believe  there 
is  patriotism,  justice,  and  love  of  Union  still  existing  in  the  free 
States  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  the  South  to  obtain  what¬ 
ever,  with  a  united  voice,  she  might  demand  as  necessary  for  her 
security  and  protection  for  the  future.  But  if  the  South  is  di¬ 
vided  in  her  requests  or  demands,  nothing,  of  course,  will  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  vain  and  futile  to  expect  it. 

The  South  united  is  invincible.  A  people  who  can  turn  out 
and  support  a  million  of  warriors,  export  $150,000,000  worth  of 
annual  products,  and  are  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war, 
with  a  soil  and  climate  producing  every  necessary  for  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  man,  can  stand  up  and  maintain  themselves  against  a 
world  in  arms.  Moreover,  by  means  of  our  staple  productions,  we 
have  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  in  bonds  of  amity  and  good 
will,  which  will  force  them  to  keep  the  peace  with  us. 

But  should  the  South  divide,  while  all  the  world  is  united  in 
raising  a  clamor  against  “black  slavery,”  she  will  become  so 
weak  that,  in  the  end,  confidence  will  be  destroyed,  and  I  fear  her 
own  self-respect  and  self-esteem  will  yield  to  the  outward  pres¬ 
sure. 

But  I  turn  with  pleasure  and  pride  to  Mississippi — proud  and 
true-hearted  Mississippi.  Your  gallant  Governor,  obeying  the 
impulses  of  a  generous  nature,  restless  under  the  assaults  of 
our  victorious  and  insolent  Northern  aggressors,  called  the 
Legislature  together  immediately  upon  the  consummation  of  the 
measures  which  compromised  away  your  constitutional  rights. 
In  response,  your  Legislature,  sensitively  alive  to  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  you,  and  to  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
action,  has  wisely  called  a  convention,  as  the  highest  authority 
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and  the  most  potent  body  known  to  a  sovereign  people,  to  consult 
for  your  safety  and  happiness.  Of  course,  her  honor  and  her 
pledges  will  lead  her  to  act  out  her  part  in  that  same  dignified 
and  lofty  spirit  which  characterized  the  first  meeting  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  She  then  invited  her  Southern  sister  States  to  meet  her  in 
council  and  consult  for  the  common  good  of  all.  In  that  conven¬ 
tion  she  can,  in  the  highest  and  most  imposing  form,  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  her  opinions  of  her  rights,  and  her  convictions  of  her 
wrongs  and  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  her. 

But  every  step  Mississippi  has  taken  heretofore  has  been  based 
upon  the  idea  that  she  could  not  and  would  not  act  single-handed 
and  alone,  but  that  she  would  be  ready  to  make  common  cause 
in  defence  of  violated  right  and  sullied  honor.  To  this  pledge  I 
would  have  her  remain  true  at  all  hazards.  To  effect  the  union 
and  the  desired  co-operation  in  the  South,  she  should  be  steadfast 
and  unwavering  in  all  her  movements.  No  apparent  apathy  or 
desertion  on  the  part  of  her  sister  States  should  unsettle  her  for¬ 
titude  or  drive  her  to  indiscreet  action.  “  Truth,  crushed  to  earth, 
will  rise  again.”  Being  right,  she  should  never  anticipate  final 
defeat,  but  should  persevere  with  unshaken  faith  that  time  and 
subsequent  developments  will  arouse  the  South  from  her  alarm¬ 
ing  stupor  and  false  security,  and  thus  secure  that  union  which 
is  essential  to  her  salvation. 

But  I  could  not  advise  her  to  change  her  position ;  I  could  not 
advise  her  to  pledge  herself  to  the  attempt  to  secede. 

I  regard  secession  for  Mississippi  alone,  hemmed  in  and  com¬ 
passed  about  as  she  is,  as  impracticable.  And  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  injure  the  cause  which  we  seek  to  maintain.  With¬ 
out  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  coterminous  States,  we 
make  but  a  sacrifice  of  vital  interests,  in  separating  from  them. 
No — a  common  fate  awaits  the  Southern  States  ;  for  good  or  for 
evil  God  has  linked  them  together,  and  man  but  fights  against  his 
decrees  when  he  attempts  to  separate  them. 

If  the  Southern  States  will  not  unite  with  Mississippi,  but 
choose  to  wait  and  sleep  on  till  the  clanking  of  the  chains  of  a 
master  and  the  knell  of  desolation  shall  awake  them,  so  it  must 
be.  The  skirts  of  Mississippi  are  clear — she  has  been  true  to  her¬ 
self,  true  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  true  to  her  own  pledges,  and 
has  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  the  most  scrupulous  honor. 

The  constanc}^  she  has  manifested  in  this  cause  will  inspire 
confidence  in  any  declaration  she  may  make  ;  and  when  new  dan¬ 
gers  present  themselves,  the  friends  of  the  South  will  know  where 
to  look  for  support,  and  upon  whom  to  rely  with  the  highest  con¬ 
fidence. 

In  addition,  Mississippi  in  her  future  legislation,  should  take  steps 
to  reduce  her  dependence  on  the  North,  to  encourage  her  own  me¬ 
chanics,  to  lead  her  people  to  diversify  their  investments  of  capital, 
to  develope  her  resources  by  improvements,  and  to  build  up  her 
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own  institutions.  This  will  open  a  field  for  useful  and  advanta¬ 
geous  legislation,  which  the  present  difficulties  will  force  her  to 
enter,  and  from  which  I  anticipate  decided  benefits, 

I  have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  spoken  to  you  with  my  accustomed 
frankness.  The  occasion  demanded  of  me  this  exposition  of  my 
views.  I  am  no  seeker  for  place.  I  have  no  further  ambition  to 
gratify.  Grateful  for  the  generous  confidence  you  have  ever  ex¬ 
tended  to  me,  I  shall  retire  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  devote  my¬ 
self  to  my  private  affairs,  which  require  my  attention ;  but  I 
shall  never  cease  to  entertain  the  deepest  solicitude  for  your  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON. 

Washington  City,  February  13,  1851. 


Note.— This  is  the  pledge  which  was  circulated  through  Con¬ 
gress  for  signatures,  and  intended  as  the  first  movement  in  the 
formation  of  a  Union  Party: 

“  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  thirty -first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  renewal  of  sectional  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  would  be  both 
dangerous  to  the  Union  and  destructive  of  its  objects,  and  seeing  ho  mode  by  which 
such  controversy  can  be  avoided,  except  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  settlement  thereof 
effected  by  the  Compromise  acts  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  do  hereby  declare 
their  intention  to  maintain  the  same  settlement  inviolate,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
repeal  or  alter  the  acts  aforesaid,  unless  by  the  general  consent  of  the  friends  of  the  mea¬ 
sures,  and  to  remedy  such  evils,  if  any,  as  time  and  experience  may  develope  5  and  for, 
the  purpose  of  making  this  resolution  effective,  they  further  declare  that  they  will  not 
support  for  the  office  of  President,  or  of  Vice  President,  or  of,  Senator,  or  of  Represen¬ 
tative  in  Congress,  or  as  member  of  a  State  Legislature,  any  man,  of  whatever  party, 
who  is  not  known  to  he  opposed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  settlement  aforesaid,  and  to 
the  renewal  in  any  form,  of  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.’* 

Howell  Cobb,  Ga.,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  do.,  Robert  Toombs,  do.,  William  C.  Daw* 
son^  do.,  Allen  F.  Owen,  do.,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Ala.,  Jeremiah  Clemens^  do., 
Henry  Clay^  Ky.,  Humphry  Marshall,  do.,  James  L.  Johnson,  do.  Daniel  Breck,  do., 
John  B.  Thompson,  do.,  Chas.  S.  Morehead,  do.,  Finis  E.  McLean,  do.,  Meredith  P. 
Gentry,  Tenn.,  Chris.  H.  Williams,  do.,  Josiah  M.  Anderson,  do.,  Albert  G.  Watkins, 
do.,  Jeremiah  Morton,  Va.,  Thomas  S.  Haymond,  do.,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  N.  C., 
Aug.  H.  Shepherd,  do.,  Edmund  Deberry,  do.,  David  Outlaw,  do.,  J.  P.  Caldwell, 
do.,  Thomas  G.  Pratts  Md.,  Richard  I.  Bowie,  do.,  J.  B.  Kerr,  do.,  Alexander  Evans, 
do.,  Edward  C.  Cabell,  Fla..  Henry  S.  Foote,  Miss.,  H.  A.  Bullard,  La.,  Thomas  J, 
Rusk,  Texas,  Samuel  A.  Elliot,  Mass.,  James  Brooks,  N.  Y.,  David  A.  Bokee,  do., 
J.  Philips  Phoenix,  do.,  Robert  L.  Rose,  do..  Geo.  R.  Andrews,  do.,  John  R.  Thurman, 
do.,  A.  M.  Schemerhorn,  do.,  William  Duer,  do.,  James  Cooper,  Penn.,  William  M, 
Gwin,  Cal. 


